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The purification of the body, either asa 
means of health or as a religious ceremonial, 
is coeval with man’s descent into an estate 
of sin and the attendant curse of sickness, 
misery, and pain. One of the earliest signs 
or symbols of purity is water; the human 
integument is the surface collector of im- 
purity, while at the same time it is the great 
natural sewer of the body. 

The application of the symbol gives 
purity, and with external purity there has 
always been connected, more or less vaguely, 
the idea of internal or subjective cleanness. 
We might naturally, then, expect to find, 
through all history, that golden thread of 
humanity, a striving after purity, more or 
less conspicuous. 

As far back as Baalbec we can find traces 
of the bath. The ruins of this once 
magnificent city give manifest evidence of 
edifices devoted to surface cleansing of the 
body. Arriving at Greece and Rome the 
evidence becomes most perfect. In all 
the Roman ruins we find, even to-day, the 
temains of the bath. Nothing was too 
costly, ne taste was too severe, no gold too 
Precious, to expend upon those temples 
founded for the health of the people. At 
the time of Cesar and Sallust Rome 
possessed 970 therm. Ten years after the 
birth of Christ Agrippa erected a series of 
baths on an enormous scale, with one ex- 





ception the most famous of those times. 
Their dimensions, exclusive of enclosure, 
were 206 meters wide by 100 meters deep. 
In the year 64 the thermz of Nero were 
erected; afterwards very much improved by 
Ceesar Alexander, by the addition of foun- 
tains and groves; a few years afterward 
Vespasian carried out the idea of combining 
the gymnasium with the bath. 

After the erection of the therme of 
Domitian, A.D. 90; Trajan, A.D. 110; 
Hadrian, A.D. 120; Commodus, a.p. 188, 
followed the imposing therme of ‘the Em- 
peror Antonius Caracalla, A.D. 217, whose 
astounding ruins still excite the wonder of 
the modern tourist as he approaches the 
Aventine hill. Looking at these surprising 
remains one almost imagines the ruins of a 
whole city lying before him. In its original 
state they comprised a huge parallelogram of 
800,000 cubic meters, of which nearly 124,000 
cubic meters still remain. So rich in baths 
was Rome that hundreds could bathe at one 
time, and in the course of theday many 
thousands could enjoy that luxury. Groves, 
fountains, marble statues, ornaments of 
gold and silver, frescoed walls, mosaic floors 
adorned the baths of a Nero and a Vespasian. 
The Laocoon group, the pearl of ancient 
statuary, was the cenfral ornament of the 
therme of the conquering Titus. 

Rome’s poorest slave, the scavenger of the 
street, in those days had his right to the 
bath ; the luxury of cleanliness, a privilege, 
to our shame be it said, practically only to 
be enjoyed by those in affluent or moderate 
circumstances. With us dirt and poverty 
have grown, by the laws of association, to be 
synonymous terms. Not so with the meanest 
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inhabitant of the Eternal City. The great 
axiom ‘“ Jn baineis salus’’ was the secret of 
the power of the once mighty Latin race, 
and until the bath degenerated the Romans 
held their supremacy. 

Phidias and Praxiteles placed their master- 
pieces in the bath of Diocletian, in the 
erection of which some 40,000 Christians 
were compelled to serve as laborers. 

But time works wonders, and Christianity 
seems to have avenged herself. Over the 
once stately halls of the therme glitters the 
cross of St. Peter; a part of the bath of 
Diocletian forms the nave of one of modern 
Rome’s most famous Churches. There, in 
those halls consecrated to Apollo and 
Hygiea, where poets recited their verses, 
where philosophers held dispute over the 
Platonic Logos, where the youth engaged in 
manly sports, where all was joy, laughter, 
and song, now resounds solemnly, from the 
lips of Carthusian monks, the mournfu] 
** memento mori.” 

Though the Romans brought their thermz 
to a high state of perfection, they derived the 
idea of the bath, especially that part of it 
relating to its curative powers, from the 
Greeks. Hellenic colonies in southern 
Italy gave the master patterns for the great 
bathing halls of the Romans, and until this 
time the descendants of the founders of the 
Eternal City were content to lave their weary 
limbs in the muddy waves of the Tiber. 

When the Romans conquered the Byzan- 
tine Empire they took with them their 
habits of bathing. The Turks, after gain- 
ing Constantinople, adopted with pleasure 
this one commendable habit of their pre- 
decessors, and from that day to this the 
Roman bath as modified by the Turks has 
suffered but little change. 

Tothe Turks, then, belongs only the credit 
of conservation, and we might add, purifica- 
tion. The bath of the Turks to-day differs 
but little from what it was centuries ago. 
The modern traveler, from Volney to Mark 
Twain, has described and re-described it. 
Volney rushed from it in horror and dismay; 
Mark Twain seems to regard it as a stupend- 
ous fraud; between the praise, ridicule, 
abuse, and caricature of different writers it 
has been difficult to get a precise idea as to 
its merits or demerits. The first really 
correct and scientific description of the 
Turkish bath prominently brought to the 
notice of the medical profession is that of Mr. 
Urquhart,. the founder of the first bath in 
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Great Britain, from whom I condense, in 
moderate space, the very lengthy description 
given in his manual. 

To have a clear idea of the nature of the 
process we must divest our minds of our 
preconceived notions of what we call bath- 
ing, viz., the application of water and soap 
to the body. We can bathe as well in air 
asin water. The bath: of the Turks is 
essentially the application of hot air. There 
are three essential apartments in which are 
performed the four operations of the bath, 
The operations consist, Ist. Of the season- 
ing of the body. 2d. The manipulation of 
the muscles. 38d. The peeling of the 
epidermis. 4th. The soaping. The apart- 
mentsare, the great hall, or mustaby, open to 
the outer air, the middle chamber, where the 
heat is moderate, the inner hall, which is 
properly the thermze. The time occupied 
is two hours; the operation is repeated once 
aweek. This constitutes the Turkish bath 
of to-day ; it is not identical with the bath of 
the Romans, but the similarity is such that 
there can be no doubt as to its origin. The 
Apodyterium is now the Mustaby or entrance 
hall. The Lepidarium and Sudatorium are 
now the two inner chambers, differing only 
in the degree of heat. The essential opera- 
tions, removal of the epidermis and sham- 
pooing, remain nearly the same. The 
Romans had distinct ‘attendants for these 
two operations, the first called the Zractator, 
the others, who used the Strigil, which was 
equivalent to the glove, being called Sup- 
petones. 

The Romans used no soap, the Turks use 
it after the shampooing is concluded. The 
alteration from the heated room to cold 
water used by the Romans is compensated 
for by the Turks with the cold air of the 
outer room and the partial use of cold water 
to the feet. 

The hot water reservoirs, the ZLabrum 
and the Solium are still preserved in some of 
the private baths and in those of the 
Alhambra. In the shaving of the hair, the 
practice of the Turks is precisely similar to 
that of the Romans. The Piscinium of the 
Romans is still found in the Moorish 
gardens. The Olearea are alone wanting to 
complete the parallel. The smearing of the, 
body with oil would be regarded by the 
Turks as a defilement. The Romans 
entered the bath naked, the Turks have in- 
vented an appropriate costume. The Romans 
allowed the sexes to enter promiscuously, the 
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Turks have wholly separated them. They 
have rejected much in it that was evil and 
preserved all that was good. 

The great hall or Mustaby is circular, 
square, or octagonal, covered with a dome in 
the centre. In the middle of the hall stands 
a basin with a fountain playing in the centre, 
It is here that you undress and put on the 
bathing costume, consisting of three towels 
which cover the loins and shoulders. Thus 
attired and accompanied by the two attend- 
ants you enter the next room; small and 
dim, the temperature is moderate, the 
moisture slight. Here a gentle flow of per- 
spiration is promoted, and while the moisture 
gently exudes, you can, if you like, drink a 
cup of coffee and puff a nargille, reclining 
mean while upon a cushion; after a moderate 
perspiration you enter the inner chamber, a 
space such as the centre of the dome of a 
Cathedral, filled with gauzy, mottled vapor, 
penetrated by various tinted rays streaming 
through the stars of stained glass in the 
vault. The water splashes, the brazen bowls 
clank, the inmates, naked save the scarf 
around the loins, are seen passing to and fro 
through the mist, or stretched’ out upon 
slabs exhibiting the wildest contortions, or 
bending over one another appearing to 
inflict and endure torture; a stranger might 
bein doubt whether he beheld a foundry, 
ora Tartarus, or some secret vault of the 
Inquisition. Under the dome is a platform 
of marble slabs; here you lie with a spread 
towel for your couch, a rolled towel for your 
pillow, to undergo the shampooing. 

The Tellack kneels at your side, and bend- 
ing over gripes and presses your chest, 
arms, and legs, passing rapidly from part 
to part, and then brings his whole weight 
upon you with ajerk. This is followed by 
rubbing and pressing of the muscles, bend- 
ing of the joints, until every bone and 
muscle is manipulated. You are now seated 
on aboard near two basins with hot and 
cold water. The Tellack puts on a glove of 
camel’s hair, and standing over you, with 
long sweeps of the hand down the back, he 
peels off the skin right and left until it falls 
from the body like rolls of macearoni. 

Now comes the soaping. A large wooden 
bowl is brought, containing a lump of soap, 
With a sort of powder puff of liff or palm-nut, 
for lathering. Beginning with the head, the, 
body is copiously soaped and washed twice, 
and part of the contents of the bow] is left for 
you to complete the operation, after which a 
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bow] of hot water is dashed over the body, dry 
cloths are wrapped over the shoulders and 
loins, and you enter the middle chamber, 
the feet protected from the heated floor by 
wooden shoes. Here the cloths are again 
changed, and you are led to the outer hall, 
where you recline upon a couch, somewhat 
in the form of the letter W. As you rest 
upon it every muscle is relaxed; there is 
total inaction, hence true repose. Here you 
can have your coffee and pipe, sherbet and 
fruit, or, if inclined to something more sub- 
stantial, you may indulge in kebobs on a 
skewer. One is apt to feel hungry at this 
stage of the bath, and a moderate meal is 
rather beneficial. While thus employed ‘a 
boy drives cool air upon you to prevent the 
return of perspiration. The Turks have 
given up the cold immersion of the Romans, 
and substituted cool air, with applications 
of cold water to the feet. The nails of the 
hands and feet are now pared, callosities are 
rubbed down, the cloths again changed, and 
you feel that your body is renewed. The 
spirit wanders abroad, and, reviewing its 
tenement, rejoices to find it clean and tran- 
quil. You are lifted, as it were, out of the 
flesh, and yet there is a sense of life and 
consciousness spreading through every mem- 
ber. The mind condenses the pleasures of 
many scenes, and, in delicious review, you 
enjoy in an hour the existence of years. 
But ‘this, too, will pass.’ The visions 
fade, the speed of the blood quickens, the 
breathing from the pores is checked, the 
crispness of the skin returns, the fountains 
of strength areopened. You seek again the 
world and its toils with renewed energy, and 
face its troubles with firmer determination. 
Paying your pence according to the tariff of 
your deserts, you walk forth a king. 

It is a little strange that this delightful 
method of bathing should so long have been 
the sole property of the Turks. Although 
for many years familiar to thousands of con- 
tinental travelers, no one seemed to have 
caught the idea of transplanting it to the 
West until a comparatively recent date. 
The zeal and energy of Mr. David Urquhart, 
a man of refined taste, excellent culture, a 
keen observer, and, withal, possessed of 
strong faith, amounting almost to fanati- 
cism, in the virtues of the bath, finally over- 
came all obstacles, and established the bath 
on a sure footing in Great Britain in the 
year 1856. For nearly twenty years he had 
been laboring to get some one to carry out 
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the system of baths which was at once a work 
of civilization and enlightenment among the 
Eastern nations, but no man of eminence in 
society, qualified to give force to the enter- 
prise, could be found to adopt his views, un- 
til the attention of Dr. Barter, proprietor of 
a large Hydropathic Institute, at St. Ann’s 
Hill, Ireland, was arrested by an essay of 
Mr. Urquhart’s on the subject. Convinced 
of the soundness of Mr: Urquhart’s views, 
he invited him to try the experiment of 
building a bath. He placed land, workmen, 
and materials at his disposal, and soon the 
first modern British therma was erected. 

The pioneer of the Turkish bath move- 
ment in America is Dr. Chas. Sheppard, 
whose attention was first directed to its vir- 
tues in 1859. Before attempting the experi- 
ment of founding the bath in America, he 
traveled extensively in the East, studied it 
in all its details, and, after a ripened experi- 
ence, first established the bath on Brooklyn 
Heights in 1863. As long as men delight in 
health and cleanliness, the names of Urqu- 
hart, Barter, and Sheppard will be held in 
grateful remembrance. 

The bath, in removing from the Orient, 
has suffered but little change in its essential 
details. What makes the bath precious to 
the Oriental is the dreamy tranquillity, the 
** dolce far niente,’’ the coffee, the pipe, the 
lazy lounging. All this is quite foreign to 
the busy mind of the average Enylishman 
or American, and in most baths no provi- 
sion is made for drinking or smoking. 
Only the luxury of repose and cleanliness is 
sought for, and this is secured in full mea- 
sure. Another improvement is the exclu- 
sion of visible steam from the hot chamber; 
the manipulations, also, of the shampooer 
are less violent, and applied with more judg- 
ment. The cooling of the body is effected in 
one of two ways, either by a spray which 
gradually decreases in temperature, or by a 
plunge into a pool of moderately cool water, 
or by a combination of both spray and 
plunge. 

Having now a clear idea of the agent used, 
we are prepared to consider its therapeutic 
action. In the administration of remedies 
we are guided by their known effects upon 
the healthy subject. This is by no meansa 
trustworthy source of information. The ac- 


tion of aconite or veratrum upon the healthy” 


subject is to reduce cardiac force, and from 
such experience their value in inflammatory 
affections might be predicated. But no 
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amount of experimenting with quinine upon 
the healthy body would ever lead one to sup- 
pose that it would cut short an intermittent, 
We can construct a theory after the fact, but 
we could not predict it. © 

The same is true, to a certain extent, with 
the Turkish bath. We might say, in a sin- 
gle word, that it is essentially a depurative, 
and that in a very large class of diseases re- 
quiring eliminating and depurative treat- 
ment, it would prove an efficient therapeutic 
measure. Thisistrue. But the bath is also 
a tonic and anti-periodic, and just how a de- 
purative can act as a tonic and anti-periodie 
does not at once become apparent. Reason- 
ing before the fact, we would predict the 


reverse. We would say sweating is an 


exhausting process, ergo, it must leave one 
weak, especially when sweating is induced 
by artificial means. The assumption in both 
cases is doubtful. Perspiration, in a certain 
class of diseases, is a symptom of weakness, 
but whether a cause of such weakness, is also 
doubtful. The idea that free perspiration, — 
artificially produced, is productive of physi- 
cal exhaustion, is more common in the pro- 
fession than out of it. There are many oc- 
cupations, such as enameling, requiring 
the exposure of the body to 150° to 200° Fah- 
renheit. The men employed at such work 
do not suffer in health; on the contrary, 
they are remarkably free from bodily ail- 
ments. In hot, Dry air, the skin is natu- 
rally stimulated, and perspiration restores 
the balance between the heat of the body 
and the heated medium. The result, to 
speak in general terms, is a washing of the 
blood globules. So long as fluid is supplied 
internally, no injury can result. We feel 
lassitude and languor, not when we perspire, 
but when we do not. Take a clear day, 
with the temperature at 80° to 85°, we do 
not, as we say, feel the heat; we perspire 
freely, sleep comfortably, and begin the 
next day’s work with a fair share of vigor. 


The same temperature, with a damp, 
cloudy atmosphere, makes the body uncom- 
fortably warm, depresses the mind, gives us 
a feeling of lassitude and exhaustion quite 
out of proportion to the degree of heat marked 
by the thermometer ; we donot perspire, and 
life isburdensome. Look at the shampooers 
employed at the bath. They are on duty 
for eight hours at a time, at a temperature 
ranging from 90° to 120°, and wind up the 
day’s work by taking a bath and shampo0- 
ing each other. They are healthy to are 
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markable degree, and are not desirous of a 
change of occupation. Whatever our pro- 
fessional ideas may be concerning the effects 
of prolonged sweating, induced by dry, 
heated air, we must accept the above facts. 
Iam often asked by medical men, ‘‘ Do you 
not consider such a violent change from the 
ordinary temperature to one of 150°, and the 
consequent diaphoresis, somewhat danger- 
ous?’ My only answer is the above facts, 
my own experience, and the admission that 
I once held similar views. I have dwelt 
longer on this point than seems necessary, 
because physicians are a little timid in re- 
commending the bath to their patients, for 
fear that they may be debilitated by the 
sweating stage. In my own practice, with 
a somewhat extensive trial, such a result has 
never.occurred ; on the contrary, it has had, 
in the majority of cases, a decidedly tonic 
effect. 

The tonic effect of the bath does not, of 
course, result alone from the sudorification, 
but from the harmonious action of the three 
stages—the sweating, the shampooing, and 
the final cooling. The combined impetus of 
the shampooing and the heat stimulates 
powerfully the nervous, vascular, and absor- 
bent systems. To supply the waste of fluid 
eliminated by the skin, the cutaneous sys- 
tem of blood- vessels draw upon the internal 
trunks, thoracic, abdominal, and cerebral. 
The exalted condition of the circulating, 
nervous, and glandular systems, induced by 
heat and friction, augments the vital force, 
restores the balance in obstructive disorders, 
promotes secretion and absorption. When 
each muscle, nerve, and blood-vessel, thus 
stimulated, properly performs its function, 
the result is tone or vigor. 

The action of the bath as a tonic and anti- 
periodic is very strikingly shown in the 
treatment of long-standing cases of malarial 
fever. In two very obstinate cases, in which 
the paroxysms were only kept at bay by the 
salts of quinia and iron, the bath operated 
wonderfully in aiding the cure. In these 
cases the baths must be given frequently— 
once or twice a day—until the paroxysms 
are arrested. It is in cases of long standing 
that the most benefit will be received. Iam 
inclined to the opinion that the bath also acts 
as a prophylactic, at least persons who bathe 
twice a week are very little liable to suffer 
from the effects of living in a malarious 
district. 

The tonic effect of the bath is also shown 
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in cases of indigestion, chiefly those arising 
from an excess of mental work. Pepsine 
will help such cases; the bath and pepsine 
will cure. The advantage of the bath in 
nervous dyspepsia lies, not only in its tonic 
virtue, but also in its sedative effects upon 
the nerves. 

The Turk resorts to the bath not only in 
health, as a means of cleanliness, but also 
when overburdened with sorrow. To the 
wretched dyspeptic, imagining himself the 
victim of an incurable disorder, subject to 
deep fits of melancholy, I know of no better 
and more complete sedative than the bath. 
The tranquilizing effect upon the irritable 
nerves, if it serve no better purpose, will, for 
a time, at least, make him oblivious to his 
misery; and the final bracing effect will in- 
spire him with determination to overcome 
the cause of his troubles. 

The very curious train of nervous troubles 
arising from over-indulgence in tobacco are 
very promptly relieved by the bath and a 
cessation of the habit. A very intelligent 
gentleman, unfortunately a reader of pseudo- 
medical works, and an inveterate smoker, 
had haunted my office for months with 
various disorders. His first complaint was 
heart disease. Examination revealed tu- 
multuous action, intermittence, everything, 
in fact, but a murmur; this was cured by 
cutting down his allowance of tobacco. 
Next he came with an aneurism of the ab- 
dcominal aorta, and, sure enough, on exam- 
ining the abdomen there was a pretty dis- 
tinct pulsation of the epigastric artery; 
after ridding him of his aneurism he came 
in about a. week with cancer of the liver. 
He could feel a lump, and knew it was acan- 
cer. About how long could he live? would 
like to make some provision for his family. 
It took me some weeks to convince him 
that his cancer existed only in his imagina- 
tion, and for a month or two all went well, 
that is, just as long as he reduced his supply 
of tobacco. As a final resort he was advised 
to try the bath; since this time I have not 
seen him professionally, nor has any one 
else. He still smokes ‘just a little,” and 
were it not for this I would not hesitate in 
pronouncing him out of danger; unfortu- 
nately, “just a little’? means anywhere 
from three toa half dozen cigars daily. It 
is with some smokers as it is with some 
drinkers, their only safety is in ‘‘ total absti- 
nence.” I am inclined to believe from ob- 
servation of two cases only, that the bath 
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will diminish the desire for stimulus and 
tobacco. The testimony of others with op- 
portunities for more extended observation 
in such cases, is strong enough to warrant 
its use as a part of the treatment in the re- 
formation of inebriates. 

There are many other ailments depending 
upon want of tone, where the bath, either 
alone or in connection with other treat- 
ment, will be found efficacious, but the 
main element of greatest usefulness lies in 
its eliminating and depurative qualities. 
For ages physicians have addressed reme- 
dies to the stomach for the purpose of final 
elimination through the skin. This method 
is circuitous, indirect, and frequently fails 
to accomplish the desired result ; in the bath 
we have an agent which acts at once, 
directly, and with great energy upon the 
surface itself. In estimating the elimina- 
ting and depurative power of the bath, we 
must recall to our minds the varied seere- 
tions which find their final outlet through 
the surface of the skin. 

Taken in the order of quantity we find 

Water, carbonie acid, analogy to the 
lungs. 

Chloride of sodium, urea, analogy to the 
kidneys. 

Fatty matter. 

Traces of alkaline salts. 

Volatile acid. 

Almost everything removed by the lungs 
and kidneys we find represented in the 
secretion of the skin, except phosphates, 
sulphates, and coloring matter. 

The lungs discharge in 24 hours 15 ounces 
of volatile matter ; the skin discharges 30 
ounces. Considering the bulk of the sweat 
glands to be at least two-thirds that of the 
kidneys, the quantitive importance of the 
solids excreted by the skin becomes appa- 
rent. We can readily perceive what a wide 
field is opened up by the consideration of 
the possible vicarious offices that the skin 
may be made to perform. 

When the bath was first introduced in 
England, the most extravagant predictions 
were indulged in, and to read the accounts 
published in the medical journals of that 
time, one would almost suppose that the 
universal remedy had been discovered. Af- 
ter some fifteen years of trial we now know 
to what diseases this method of eliminating 
treatment may be applied with a reasonable 
hope of success. Foremost in the list stands 
Bright’s disease of the kidneys. A judicious 
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use of the bath robs this dreaded disease of 
half its terrors. The danger of uremic 
poisoning is placed at the remotest possible 
limit, and the instances in which life has 
been comfortably, nay, enjoyably prolonged 
ean be counted by hundreds. I have patients 
now performing their business duties with 
regularity by the use of three baths a week; 
a failure to take the bath is invariably fol- 
lowed by a feeling of dullness, lassitude, 
and general malaise, which quite incapaci- 
tates them for any exertion. Cases com- 
plicated with serious involvement of the 
heart are improper subjects for the bath; 
heart disease not serious enough to affect 
the general health, is no barrier to its care- 
ful use. 

It is, of course, to be understood that the 
bath in these cases is not the sole treatment. 
The patient is to be taught the importance 
of the most strict observance of certain hy- 
gienic rules, in diet, clothing, and general 
habits of life, all having in view the preven- 
tion of further encroachment of the process 
of degeneration upon the kidneys. These 
cases require the careful supervision of the 
medical attendant. The patients find them- 
selves so much better after beginning the 
bath, that exulting in.their new-found 
strength, they are apt to imagine them- 
selves cured, and relax that vigilance in 
their habits of life which is so necessary to 
their continued welfare. Internal treat- 
ment in the majority of cases must be con- 
tinued. Bath or no bath, we cannot well 
dispense with iron, either alone or in com- 
bination with judiciously selected saline 
remedies, but were I compelled to use but 4 
single remedy, to the exclusion of all others, 
that remedy would most certainly be the 
bath. 

Next in the list stands rheumatism, espe- 
cially the chronic form, not complicated 
with immobility of the joints. The barome- 
ter variety, which knows of the east wind 4 
day before ‘old probabilities,” is almost 
certain to be alleviated, if not cured, by @ 
persistent use of the bath. 

Intermediate varieties, characterized by 
semi-acute attacks, or wandering pains, also 
the specific variety, are very much benefit- 
ted. 

Next in the list stands incipient catarrh, 
the beginning of an ordinary cold; the bath 
taken at the right time will cut it short, or 
very much alleviate it when too far ad- 
vanced to abort. 
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A single word about ‘‘ taking cold” after 
the bath: goout with the skin pRy and 
there is no danger. Hurry the bath to catch 
a boat or car, leaving with the skin in a per- 
spiring condition, sitting down afterwards 
and getting chilled, and the chances of 
taking cold are excellent. I have taken 
many baths; I never took cold but once, and 
that was when I carried out the latter con- 
ditions almost to the letter. Finally, to the 
class of diseases called chronic, especially 
those residing in the skin, or those not af- 
fecting the heart or lungs, whose pathologi- 
cal condition is undefined, and in which or- 
dinary treatment seems to do but little good, 
the bath offers a chance of alleviation, per- 
haps permanent benefit. In conclusion, we 
would remark to those who consider them- 
selves healthy, especially to physicians, the 
bath is a luxury and a means of repose after 
hard work, which cannot be over-estimated. 
There is a completeness in the rest of the 
bath not found in ordinary sleep. The seda- 
tive effect is profound, yet agreeable. I 
have gone to the bath when worn out with 
watching and anxiety, every nerve strung 
to its highest tension ; I have come from it 
calm and confident after an hour of sleep. 

There is no profession more able to appre- 
ciate the absolute luxury of rest than the 
medical. After a thirty-six hours’ watching 
and waiting with a bad case of obstetrics, 
perhaps with all your efforts resulting in 
death ; after a prolonged vigil with a criti- 
cal case of fever; after one of many profes- 
sional duties that breaks the rest and de- 
presses the spirits, seek the reposé of the 
bath. Its tranquilizing influence soothes 
the mind, smooths the asperities of medical 
life; its minutes of sleep count almost for 
hours; you awake not weary nor fretted by 
troubled dreams, but refreshed, renewed, 
confident, hopeful, and ready again to en- 
counter the trials of your calling. 


. AN INTERESTING CASE IN PRAC- 
TICE. SCARLATINA; URZMIC CON- 
VULSIONS AND COMA, WITH RE- 
COVERY. 

By J. B. Mattison, M. D., 
Of Chester, N. J. 

I was called on the evening of August 18, 
to visit, in consultation, A. B., et 17,.and 
learned from the attending physician the 
following history of the case. 

July 13th, patient was taken ill with 
Scarlatina, which ran a mild course, present- 
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ing nothing ‘particularly noticeable. save an 
imperfectly developed eruption. Tuesday, 
29th, having so far convalesced as to sit up, 
febrile movement set in, followed by oedema 
of the face and extremities. This state of 
affairs persisted for several days, when the 
pyrexia subsided, and the anasarca dimin- 
ished, though it did not entirely disappear. 

Friday, August 9th, patient began to com- 
plain of severe pain in the head, followed 
by frequently repeated vomiting, which 
continued till the 13th, the stomach being so 
irritable as to reject almost everything, even 
the blandest articles. This was accom- 
panied with marked diminution in the 
renal function, no fluid escaping from the 
morning of the 9th till the afternoon of the 
llth, when eight ounces of very bloody 
urine were removed with a catheter. The 
urine remained bloody, and was secreted in 
diminished amount for several days, when 
it improved in color and quantity, and the 
cedema, which increased during the acute 
trouble, again, in a measure, disappeared. 
On the evening of the 16th, patient having 
so far recovered as to admit of his 
passing several hours out of bed that day, 
was seized with intense pain in the head, 
which gradually increased in severity until 
11 p. M. of the 17th, when it eventuated 
in a well marked convulsive seizure. 

From this time till 1 rp. M. the next day 
he experienced thirteen convulsions, all of 
them severe, the first about one minute in 
length, after which they increased in dura- 
tion, so that the final one was prolonged for 
several minutes. Theinterval between them, 
for several attacks, was about an hour, during 
which the patient was entirely unconscious, 
They then occurred every twenty minptes 
or half hour, until the one preceding the 
last, which was followed by two or three 
hours of quiet. During the convulsions the 
face was intensely congested; the tongue, 
black and swollen, protruding from the 
mouth, was caught between the teeth and 
bitten severely, constituting a source of 
much discomfort for days after conscious- 
ness had returned, and the bloody foam 
escaping from the lips gave to the patient 
an aspect truly hideous. 

On my arrival I found the young man in 
a semi-comatose condition; pupils widely 
dilated; respiration irregular ; skin hot and 
dry; pulse 110; temperature 102. The renal 
secretion was much diminished, but little 
urine having passed for forty-eight hours, 
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and, although the catheter was employed 
that morning, only a few ounces were ob- 
tained. At this time, and for two or three 
days previous, patient was taking spts. eth. 
nit., 38s doses, every two hours, gum and ice- 
water being given at irregular intervals. 
No effort had been made to check the con- 
vulsions, save a warm bath just previous to 
the second one, but as the fit came on while 
in the bath its further employment was 
abandoned. 

We recommended the use of baths, at a 
temperature of 106°, every four hours, the 
patient after each bath to be wrapped in a 
sheet, and this covered with thick woolen 
blankets, with the double object of exciting 
the action of the skin and kidneys; the 
diuretic to be continued in the same dose, 
with the addition of tinct, fer. chlor., gtt. xx, 
every two hours; the bowels to be kept 
soluble by enemas, and liquid nourishment 
freely administered. 

19th,9 A. M. Patient still unconscious. 
Pulse 120, temperature 102. Noaction of the 
bladder since previous visit. Catheter intro- 
duced, and eight ounces of very bloody fluid 
abstracted. Urine examined and found 
loaded with albumen. Treatment continued. 

20th, 9 A. M. Patient much improved; 
entirely conscious. Pulse 96, temperature 98. 
Learned from an intelligent nurse who re- 
mained during the night, that about 10 
o’clock, after being very restless for nearly 
an hour, the patient suddenly voided an 
immense quantity of urine, saturating his 
body-linen, and soaking through the sheet 
deep into the mattress beneath. His attend- 
ant was astonished, and assured me it was 
not less than aquart. From that time till 
the occasion of my visit he had several 
evacuations from the bladder; the skin, 
which seemed to resist the action of the 
bath at the outset, became soft and moist, 
and consciousness gradually returned. An 
examination of the urine this morning 
showed a decided decrease in the amount 
of blood and albumen, and the case seemed 
to be progressing fully as favorably as could 
be expected. Treatment continued ; the diu- 
retic effect of the previous mixture being 
increased by the addition of acetate of pot- 
ash after the following formula: 


RK Potass. acetat, ss. 
Spts. eth. nit., ss. 
Tinct. fer. chlor., ij. 

ad iv. M. 


8. Tablespoonful, in water, every 4 hours. 
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Patient encouraged to partake freely of 
liquids. 

21st. Doing well; pulse 88; temperature 
98; skin and kidneys working actively; 
still further diminution in amount of blood 
and albumen; treatment continued. 

22d. Improving; pulse and temperature 
normal; action of skin so profuse as to make 
the patient almost complain after being 
wrapped in the blankets, from the excessive 
perspiration; no blood in the urine; albu- 
men less and cedema much diminished; no 
change in treatment. From this time until 
the 27th the case seemed to improve; the 
appetite returned; the mind continued 
clear; the cedema lessened very decidedly, 
and the urine remained free from blood, 
though the albumen persisted in moderate 
amount. 

On the morning of the last-mentioned 
date patient was seized with a well-pro- 
nounced chill, succeeded by fever, head- 
ache, and severe pain in the left renal re- 
gion. The urine became very bloody and 
partially suppressed, attended with a deci- 
ded increase in the albumen and oedema. 
These unfavorable symptoms continued 
until the 81st, when they gradually subsi- 
ded; and September 5th patient appeared 
convalescent. The anasarca had now en- 
tirely disappeared, leaving him much ema- 
ciated, and showing, in a marked degree, 
the effect of his previous illness. He was 
put upon the use of elix. phos. of fer., quin., 
and strychnia, and nourishing diet ordered. 
Strength slowly returned, and on the 15th 
we discontinued professional attendance. 

This case, we think, presents several feat- 
ures decidedly interesting. It confirms the 
observations of the majority of practitioners, 
that grave renal troubles are most apt to 
follow cases mild at the outset. Our expe 
rience with scarlatina furnishes no excep- 
tion to this statement. 

We regard the excessive irritability of the 
stomach, which was the most marked feat- 
ure of the second relapse, as an effort of 
Nature to eliminate the urea, which, with- 
out doubt, was accumulating in the system. 
May it not have acted as a safety valve in 
preventing, at that time, the very danger 
ous symptoms so prominent in the third at- 
tack ? 

No chemical examination of the urine 
was made previous to the 19th. Had it 
been, the presence of albumen in such nota- 
ble amount, with the diminished renal 8 
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cretion, would surely have afforded valua- 
ble evidence as to the probability of ureemic 
toxemia. The urgent necessity for such 
examinations daily, is obvious. 

Without speculating as to the effect of 
chloroform inhalations during the convul- 
sions, their repeated occurrence presented a 
favorable opportunity for testing its power 
in that direction. 

In a recent number of the Philadelphia 
Medical Times is the translation of an arti- 
cle on the treatment of eclampsia, by Ja- 
quet, of Berlin, in which he states that it is, 
as yet, not positively settled whether 
eclampsia be the result of uremic poison- 
ing, or, according to later observers, depend- 
ent upon acute cedema with consecutive 
acute anzemia of the brain. Discussing 
therapeutical measures from both these 
standpoints, without committing himself to 
one or the other theory, he argues that the 
indications for treatment are the same; in 
the former by the removal of carbonate of 
ammonia from the blood; in the latter, by 
the abstraction of water. 

Assuming that these objects are to be ac- 
complished in the same manner in which 
the urea and water leave the system in 
health, by the kidneys and skin, and, suppos- 
ing the renal organs to be so much affected 
by disease as not to be depended on, al- 
though when they have not undergone 
marked degeneration diuretics are to be 
employed, he recommends, for the produc- 
tion of a vigorous diaphoresis, the use of the 
wet packing of the whole body, as employed 
by Priessnitz. 

Eight cases of eclampsia in his clinic were 
treated in this manner with eminently 
satisfactory results. In all the effect was 
unmistakable, and favorable results fol- 
lowed in some instances after the failure of 
various other remedies. 

Jaquet’s plan is to wrap the patient in a 
sheet dipped in cold water (72.5°), and then 
firmly envelop the body in a blanket. We 
employed warm water, the result, in either 
case, being the same, free cutaneous, and, 
with us, renal action. The marked benefit 
following the warm baths in the case we 
have detailed, producing, as they did, active 
diaphoresis and diuresis, would seem to con- 
firm the observations of Jaquet. It will be 
noticed that, immediately the functions of 
the kidneys and skin were thoroughly re- 
sumed, the patient emerged from his semi- 
comatose condition, and so striking was this 
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result after other diaphoretic and diuretic 
agents had been used without success, that 
we think it must be regarded as something 
more than a mere coincidence. 

Professor Martin adds his testimony to 
the value of Jaquet’s plan, and considers it 
one much to be recommended. We feel 
convinced that such is the fact, and shall 
not hesitate to employ it if a case similar to 
the one we have cited should again fall 
under our observation. 


MEDICAL SOcIETIES. 


MEDICAL SOCIETY OF CHENANGO CO., 
NEW YORK. 


The tri-annual meeting of the Chenango 
County Medical Society was held at the Court 
House in Norwich, Oct. 8th, 1872. 

The President being absent, the Society was 
called to order by the Vice-President, Dr. W. 
H. Srvarr. 

The following resolution was presented by the 
Committee appointed at the last regular meet- 
ing of the Society. 

Resolved, That there he added to our pre- 
sent by-laws, as by-law No. 26 :—Every person 
desiring to study medicine and Surgery in the 
office of any Physician who is a member of this 
Society, shall be required, before being re- 
ceived as euch student, to appear before the 
Board of Censors, who shail determine by ex- 
amination his or her fitness to enter upon such 
studies, and if so considered, shall give to such 
person or persons a certificate, stating that 
they possess such requirements. George 
Douglas, W. H. Stuart, and E. S. Lyman, 
Committee. 

On motion the report of the Committee was 
accepted and the by-law adopted. 

On motion, Resolved, That a Committee be 
appointed to draft resolutions on the death of 
Dr. James Thompson. 

Interesting sanitary reports were given, by 
the different members, of their respective 
localities. Dr. Ensign reported a case of lum- 
bar abscess, that resulted in complete recovery 
while Drs. Avery, B. F. Smith, Johnson and 
Kionier cited particular cases in their own 
practice for general instruction. Dr. McFarland 

resented two cases of ophthalmic surgery. 

he Doctor stated that he brought forward the 
patients to illustrate the effects of Iritis, if not 
treated early and effectually, and to point out 
its remedy. 

The first case was a boy twelve years of 
age. Iritis in this case had been followed by 
occlusion of the pupil and consequent blindness. 
This condition had been relieved by the opera- 
tion of Iridectomy. The result was most 
favorable, as the boy is now able to distinguish 
coarse print very readily. The second case 
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was that of a girl sixteen years of age, and 
sister of the boy. She had been for one year 
an inmate of the Blind Asylum at Batavia. 
Iritis in this case was the primary trouble, but 
extending to the ciliary body had resulted in 
occlusion of the pupil and cataract, with com- 
plete blindness. A preliminary operation of 
Tridectomy had been performed, which arrested 
the progress of the disease, and gave good 
prospect of a restoration of the sight by a sub- 
sequent operation for soft cataract. 

The subject of cerebro-spinal meningitis was 
then taken up, and ably discussed. Dr. 
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Corrigan gave a history of the symptoms, pro. 
gress, and treatment of this disease as found in 
the wards of Bellevue Hospital. Dr. J. 
Mitchell made a few remarks upon the treat 
ment of fractures. The Doctor having been 
for some time connected with the surgical 
wards of Bellevue Hospital, was able to give an 
interesting account of the details, operation, 
and results of the Plaster of Paris bandages. 
The Society, on motion. adjourned to meet 
in Norwich, on the 2d Tuesday in January, 


1872. 
D. M. Lez, M.D., Secretary. 
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PERISCOPE. 


The Medical use of Bullock’s Blood. 
The Paris correspondent of the London 
Medical Times and Gazette writes :-— 


Alcohol and Bullock’s blood are now in 
vogue among the Parisians; the former for 
fevers and all inflammatory affections, and the 
latter for anzemia and pulmonary phtbisis. It 
is a curious sight to see the number of patients, 
of both sexes and all ranks and ages, who flock 
to the slaughter-houses every morning to drink 
of the still fuming blood of the oxen slaught- 
ered for the table. J was struck at the facility 
with which young ladies take to it, and I have 
heard many say that they prefer it to cod-liver 
oil. I shall not enter into any theoretical 
speculations as to its modus operandi, but 
what I can vouch for is, I know of several 
cases of anemia that have been cured, 
and some of phthisis pulmonalis greatly 
benefited by the treatment, at least, as 
much as they would be under cod-liver oil. 
For 'the more fastidious, however, a pharma- 
cien has prepared an extract of blood, which 
is administered in the form of pills, each of 
which, weighing about three grains, is said to 
be equivalent to about half an ounce of pure 
blood. 

M,. Boussingault, a distinguished chemist, 
lately read a paper before the Academy of 
Sciences, giving an account of his researches 
on the composition of the blood, and expressed 
his surprise that, containing as it does all 
the constituents of a perfect aliment, it is not 
more generally employed as food. This isa 
subject worthy the consideration of philanthro- 
pists, especially in these days, when the price 
of ;meat is everywhere steadily increasing, at 
least among the meat-eating population; and 
it stiikes me that the rivers of blood that are 
daily spilt on the ground in slaughter-houses 





might be utilized as food. In Europe, pigs’ 
blood is the most generally consumed in the 
form of sausagas: but that of all animals, 
without distinction, might in this way be more 
usefully employed. It is well known that in 
the steppes of South America the natives have 
fora long time used as food the blood of the 
animals they chased, which they previously 
coagulate and season with different condiments, 

According to M. Boussingault, of all nutri- 
tive substances the blood of animals contains 
the greatest quantity of iron; and although 
varying in different animals, it is in physiologi- 
cal conditions found in certain fixed proportions 
in the blood. In man, to 100 grammes of 
blood, M. Boussingault found 51 milligrammes 
of iron ; in that of the ox, 55 milligrammes: 
of the pig, 59 milligrammes; and in that of 
the frog, 42 milligrammes. But it was not 
only in red blood that iron was found ; the 
worthy savant detected it even in colorless 
blood ; and after some experiments he found 
that the blood of snails contained as much 
iron as that of the ox or calf, and this he 
thought was sufficient to demonstrate that the 
red color of the blood is not due, as is gener- 
ally supposed, to the presence of iron in 
that liquid. 


On Measuring The Chest. 


Dr. Freaticn, of Dresden, in a recent num- 
ber of Virchow’s Archiv, gives for chest 
measurements the following simple directions, 
attention to which would insure uniformity of 
procedure :—The person to be examined 
should stand in an unconstraived position 
before the physician, breathing with his mou 
shut, and should raise both arms, stretching 
them out horizontally. A tape not broader 


than 1 Om. (about 3 of an inch) should be 


placed round the chest directly under the in- 
ferior angles of the scapulze behind, and the nip- 
ple in front, and should then be read off, first 
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after the deepest inspiration and then after the 
deepest expiration, and both data recorded. 
The author then sums up the results which he 
bas obtained by this method of observation, 
of which some of the more important are as 
follows :—The average circumference of the 
chest measured in 725 healthy men, 20 years of 
age, was, after deepest inspiration, 89 Cm. 
(about 35 inches), and after deepest expiration 
$2 Om. (about 32} inches), the average play of 
the chest being thus 7 Cm. A circumference 
of only 75 Cm. (293 inches) indicates what 
the author calls an unripe chest, and should 
exclude the person from military service. A 
circumference of 750-759 Mm. should, under 
exceptional circumstances, be considered suffi- 
cient for military service ; but when it reaches 
760 Mm. (30 inches), if the person is otherwise 
healthy, then it ought to suffice. 


The Cure of Stammering. 


Various methods, says the British Medical 
Journal, have been proposed at different times 
for the cure of stammering, and have been fol- 
lowed with more or less success. ‘he mode of 
treatment followed by M. Cuervin, of Lyons, 
has lately been the subject of investigation by a 
competent Commission appointed by the De- 
partmental Council, whose report pow lies be- 
fore us. The three Commissioners (MM. Fon- 
teret, Rassot, and Marduel) state that the sys- 
tem of M, Chervin is successful, rapid, and 
permanent in its effects; and this opinion is 
confirmed by numerous reports of earlier date 
on the same subject, by Commissions appointed 
in France, Belgium, Spain, etc. They support 
their opinion by the detailed description of the 
results. achieved in the case of eight patients 
severely afflicted with bad forms of stuttering, 
who were submitted, under their observation, to 
the curative methods of M. Chervin. These 
patients, or pupils, as the Commissioners call 
them, were of ages varying from ten to twenty- 
nine years. None of them could speak without 
stammering to anextent most distressing to 
themselves and to those that heard and saw 
‘them. In some cases the act of speaking was 
accompanied with convulsive movements of the 
mouth and eyes, in others with spasmodic res- 
piration. Some had stammered from their in- 
lancy; in others, the defect had been caused by 
a shock to the nervous system. On June 10th 
these eight patients were placed under M. 
Chervin’s treatment. On the 20th of June 
they were seen by the Commissioners, and each 
of them could then speak distinctly, without 
stammering or hesitation; and on the 28th 
they were pronounced cured, speaking then 
with natural ease and rapidity. The system 
followed by M, Chervin is simple and rational. 
He discards all mechanical contrivances; but 
he teaches the patient, by means of a large 
number of exercises, gradually to pronounce 
with distinctness vowels, consonants, syllables, 
and sentences. He pays great attention to 
the act of respiration, which he seeks to regu- 
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late. He teaches his patient to take, at cer- 
tain intervals, a slow but normal inspiration, 
which is succeeded by an even, continuous, and 
loud expiration, during which pronunciation is 
effected. The course of treatment takes twenty 
days. This time is divided into three periods. 
During the first the patient is restricted to 
complete silence, so that the old habit may be 
broken; daring the second period the patient 
is taught to speak slowly and deliberately; and 
during the third period he acquires the prac- 
tice of speaking fluently and without clipping 
the words. This method of treatment is stated 
to have succeeded in even the most difficult 
cases, and the good result attained is said to 
be permanent; but this greatly depends on the 
patient himself, who must occasionally make 
use of the means which were first used to cure 
him of stammering. The cases that are related 
are of acrucial character. The details of pro- 
gress are described with care, and the success 
in every instance was remarkable and convin- 
cing; hence the Commissioners report in very 
decided terms in favor of M. Chervin’s process, 
which they recommend for adoption. 


New Method of Treating Small-Pox and 
‘Typhoid Fever. 


Dr. J. Herne has along article on this subject 
in Virchow'’s Archiv, vol. 54. It is in the form 
of a letter to Virchow, and the treatment 
described in the paper is quite such as to 
warrant the author in designating his letter a 
‘“‘schismatic epistle.’’ The treatment recom- 
mended is by the external application of 
solutions of corrosive sublimate, and he claims 
to have obtained great success by its means in 
small-pox, especially in petechial or haemorrha- 
gicasmall-pox, but also in confluent and othr 
forms. He uses Stwo solutions, one containicg 
25 and the other 50 grains of corrosive sub i- 
mate, in 18 ounces of water and 1 ounce of 
alcohol. The stronger solution he-only uses in 
petechial small-pox, and continues its use only 
for a short period ; the weaker is that generally 
employed. Pieces of clean-washed linen cloth 
are soaked in the solution, and laid in a double 
layer on various parts of the body alternately, 
the parts chiefly chosen being the upper or 
lower arm, the leg, breast, abdomen, neck ; 
over the cloth waxed paper is laid in order to 
prevent evaporation. The uverage quantity of 
the weaker solutio: used in one case, and spread 
over several weeks, represented en amount of 
corrosive sublimate equal to 170 to 23) grm. 
(53 to 7$ ounces). 

‘The author then gives his ideas as to the ac- 
tion of corrosive sublimate on the human body, 
and he claims for it focr properties. 1. Its 
effect is unsurpassable in all wounds which 
have taken on a diphtheritic character. 2. It 
has a similarly powerful effect in causing ab- 
sorption of all kinds of exudations in every 
part of the body. 3. It has an undeniable 
antipyeemic property which iofluences this dis- 
ease up to a certain stage. 4. It has the power 
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within 4 to 6 days of arresting or moderating 
fever-symptoms, which depend on general in- 
fection of the blood or on local deposits. As 
showing the last of these properties, the author 
treats more in detail of the use of the sublimate 
in typhus abdominalis (typhoid fever), and he 
asserts that it is able in the initial or more ad- 
vanced stages of the disease to cut short the 
fever in the course of 5 to 7 days. The records 
of four cases with the temperature curves are 
given, and the amount of corrosive sublimate 
used in these cases was in grains, 120, 100, 100, 
and 80, respectively. The solution used was 
30 grains to the proportion of water and alco- 
hol given above. he sublimate is sometimes 
followed by a rather alarming increase in the 
diarrhea, but without tenesmus or hzmor- 
rhage. Its beneficial influence, however, is 
soon evidenced by the change of the color of 
the stools from the usual pea-soup character, 
to a saturated bilious color. The other effects 
of the sublimate as respects urine, nervous 
symptoms, etc., are also given. The author 
also claims for the corrosive sublimate a spe- 
cial influence on the action of the heart. The 
paper concludes with certain considerations as 
to the present position of medical science. 


Arsenic in Red Paper Hangings. 


Dr. N. Hallwachs has discovered by qualita- 
tive tests the existence of arsenic in gray and 
red paper hangings to an alarming extent, so 
that not only green papers, but also those of 
other colors, must be looked upon with suspi- 
cion. 


On the Thuya. 


In Belgium the leaves of this plant (Thuya 
occidentalis) are macerated for ten days with 
10 parts of alcohol, and the solution after 
filtering administered in cases of smallpox, a 
dose being ten drops in a glass of water. 


RevIEWs AND Book NOorTICceEs. 


NOTES ON BOOKS. 


—tThe lucid and interesting Report on 
Epidemics and Meteorology, of the Philadel- 
phia County Medical Society, this year, is 
by Dr. LAURENCE TURNBULL. It bas been 
published in pamphlet form, and will be 
prized by students of epidemiology. 


BOOK NOTICES, 


Handbook of Compound Medicines; or, the Pre- 
scriber’s and Dispenser’s Vade-Mecum. 
By ARNOLD J. CooLeEy, ete, Philadelphia, 


Reviews and Book Notices. 
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J. B. Lippincott & Co., 1873. 1 vol., clo., 

12mo, pp. 219. 

We do not partake of the general opposi- 
tion to formularies which most medical 
critics take care to express when reviewing 
books like that whose title we give above. 
On the contrary, we believe they have a 
very useful place in professional reading, 
and were they studied more frequently and 
carefully, there would be greater aceuracy 
in exhibiting medicines, greater correct- 
ness in writing prescriptions, and greater 
elegance in the preparations which we con- 
demn our patients to swallow. Such con- 
siderations are not trifling, nor beneath the 
notice of the most scientific of us. More- 
over, the combining of several natural or 
artificial products unquestionably materi- 
ally adds to, subtracts from, or otherwise 
modifies their respective therapeutic powers, 
and hence a careful study of compound 
recipes is often very serviceable. 

In Mr. Cooley’s work are collected 
numerous formule in use in the London 
Hospitals as ‘‘ house mixtures,’’ others gath- 
ered from the practice of leading physicians, 
from foreign pharmacopeias, and the lead- 
ing proprietary preparations. They are ar- 
ranged pharmaceutically, that is, as pills, 
boluses, granules, mixtures, etc. The com- 
piler adds a number of notes, many of 
which, that on ‘‘cholera mixtures’ for ex- 
ample, p. 149, are quite instructive. Most 
of the famous “ patent medicines’ are rep- 
resented, and show vividly how gullible the 
public is, and how much they are seduced 
into paying for worthless trash by flaming 
representations and high-sounding names. 


Proceedings of the Pathological Society of 
Philadelphia, vol. iii. Philadelphia, 1871. 
pp. 218. 


The labors of this Society in the field of 
pathology are too widely and favorably 
known to require any extolling at our 
hands. The present volume is full of mat- 
ter which will fasten the attention of all in- 
terested in the study of morbid products. 
A very large number of autopsies and 
microscopical examinations are reported. 
The volume closes with an extract from the 
Proceedings of the American Philosophical 
Society, describing a case of universal hyper- 
ostosis with osteo-porosis, almost unique of 
its kind, and which well deserved a place in 
some more strictly professional medium 
than where it was first published. — 
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THE MEDICO-LEGAL SUPERVISION OF 
PROSTITUTION, 


All physicians, all honest statesmen, all 
good men cannot but earnestly wish that 
the vice of prostitution shall be diminished to 
the uttermost. That it isan “inevitable” 
attendant upon civilization is a popular 
theory which we scout and deny. There 
are no social vices inseparable from civiliza- 
tion. They exist in spite and not in con- 
sequence of it. The contrary opinion con- 
flicts with the very definition of civiliza- 
tion, and is untenable on any principle of 
sociology. 

That under the present condition and cir- 
cumstances of life in large cities, with a 
numerous floating population, it invariably 
exists, is a fact against which we do not 
shut our eyes or want others to. And no 
wonder, for those before whom it lies most 
straightly as a duty to repress this vice, have 
been accustomed either to dodge and shun 
it as an improper subject to touch or handle; 
or else, having a theory that any attention 
to it will make it worse, have diligently shut 
their eyes to it and bidden others do the 
same, We are sorry to class among these 
latter two medical journals in this country, 
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one on the Pacific Coast and one in Chicago, 
both of which have on several occasions 
opposed any restriction or public recognition 
of the evil. 

It isabsurd to expect that a do-nothing 
policy can effect any good. This is not a 
short-lived evil, which will soon run its 
course. If it cannot be stopped, let it be 
checked. In England, within the last few 
years, Parliament has passed the Contagious 
(Venereal) Diseases Acts, which, in certain 
districts, bring the prostitutes under both 
medical and police surveillance. Of course, 
a party of squeamish prudes and obstructives 
have howled very loudly on the impropriety 
of these Acts. But the result has proved 
how empty such clamor is. 

The editor of the British Medical Journal , 
decidedly the most influential and best con- 
ducted medical periodical in Great Britain, 
has repeatedly pointed out the errors of those 
who oppose these Acts. He has shown that 
they do not legalize prostitution, but pre- 
scribe means for preventing the spread of a 
hideous disease, which is essentially here- 
ditary, and from which innocent women 
and children suffer not less severely than 
those who incur the risks of physical disease 
in transgressing moral law. If any of those 
who oppose these Acts do so from a desire to 
repress prostitution, they labor under error. 
These Acts themselves impose a penalty on 
prostitution additional to any which pre- 
viously existed, and are themselves repres- 
sive. 

If the excellent persons who disapprove 
of any toleration of the existence of prosti- 
tutes in a State can propose any means, 
moral, theological, rational, or parliament- 
ary, of arresting the growth of that monstrous 
evil, which so many ages and so many 
peoples have hopelessly deplored, they will 
find the most earnest support from the 
framers of the Contagious Diseases Acts, 
and from their supporters. They will do 
well, however, to review the history of past 
legislation on the subject before making any 
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hasty propositions. Penal and prohibitory 
legislation, in the most varied and severe 
forms, has proved ineffectual ; and it remains 
an unsolved problem how to stop fornication 
and prevent prostitution. We are unable to 
understand why those who have not yet 
been able tosolve this problem or to assist 
in its solution, should violently oppose the 
efforts made to lessen the physical evils 
resulting from the practice, which noone has 
yet been able to check. 


The subject has also been under serious 
discussion at the recent International 
Statistical Congress held in St. Petersburg. 
With regard to the advisability of such 
legislation there was an entire unanimity of 
opinion; and it is interesting to know the 
actual text of the principal conclusion 
arrived at by astrictly scientific body, in 
which every civilized nationality was repre- 
sented. It is as follows:— 

“The Congress recognizes the great im- 
portance of a serious study of prostitution, 
and insists upon the necessity of establish- 
ing in all large towns a sanitary control, 
which shall at the same time keep special 
registers concerning the persons addicted to 
prostitution.” 

Much has been said of the experiment 
tried in St. Louis to place the prostitutes 
under medico-legal supervision. Contra- 
dictory reports have been circulated, some 
unfavorable ones, in the medical journals 
above alluded to. We have not felt inclined 
to accept such premature and biased judg- 
ments, but have waited until an official 
statement reached us after a fair trial of the 
plan. Such we now have. 

We may explain that the principles of the 
St. Louis system are compulsory registra- 
tion, location in prescribed districts, physical 
and sanitary weekly examinations, taxing 
the class for the expense of hospital and 
sanitary care, and police protection to those 
complying with rules, and the establishment 
of a hospital and house of industry for the 
exclusive care, medical treatment, and in- 
dustrial employment of the class. For the 
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support and maintenance of the institution, 
for the payment of its debts, the advance. 
ment of its interests and the humane and 
reformatory objects contemplated by its 
establishment, the money collected as hos- 
pital dues, payable to the medical examiners, 
is deposited, through the clerk of the Board 
of Health, in the city treasury, and placed 
to the credit of a special fund for this ob. 
ject, and to be withdrawn for no other ob- 
ject. 

The city is divided into four districts, and 
a physician is appointed as medical examiner 
in each, whose duties are to visit once a 
week each registered female. Refusal to 
see the physician imposes a penalty of a fine 
of from five to one hundred dollars. A dis- 
eased woman, or one who harbors her, is 
liable to a fine of from ten to fifty dollars. 
Using false or counterfeit registration or 
physician’s card, is punishable by a fine of 
from twenty to fifty dollars. Harboring an 
unregistered female of this class is punish- 
able by a fine of from ten to twenty dollars. 


The medical examiners are to receive ex- 
tra compensation for medical treatment; 
are to make reports each week to the Board 
of Health, and are to give verbal notice to 
the women when the official visits are to be 
made. The women have to obtain permis- 
sion from the Chief of Police to change 
residence. Interfering with a medical ex- 
aminer in the discharge of his duties, or re- 
fusing information, is punishable by a fine 
of twenty dollars. A keeper allowing an 
‘“‘yuncarded” woman, or one not having 
either police or physicians’ card, to ply the 
vocation, is liable to a fine of twenty-five 
dollars. 

The final arrangements to complete the 
hospital have only recently been made. 
The officers propose to employ all inmates 
committed to the hospital and: house of in- 
dustry at such needle work or domestic 
labor as they may be able to perform, and 
the amount received for such work shall be 
collected and placed to the credit of the hos 
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pital fund. Any woman desiring to reform 
may remain an inmate for a sufficient 
length of time to enable her to procure em- 
ployment, and for this purpose all proper 
aid and assistance are to be afforded by the 
Board of Health. No name is to be erased 
from the social evil register except by the 
order of the Health and Police Commis- 
sioners. No registered women are to leave 
the city unless by written permission of the 
Chief of Police, and such permission is not 
to be refused, except the applicant is 
charged with or suspected of some criminal 
offence or misdemeanor. 


At the inauguration of the Hospital, 
Mayor Brown said :— 


By the inauguration of this institution we 
expect to do more than to attack the evil in 
a physical point of view. We expect also 
toreach it in a moral point, by establishing 
areformatory institution, where those who 
are disposed to enter upon a new life will 
be taught the means of honest self-support, 
and thus place in their hands the means of 
resisting the temptations that, owing to 
their dependent condition, caused them to 
fall. All this will be accomplished without 
any expense to the city, as the tax that is 
levied on these people, and which it is said 
they cheerfully pay, is ample to provide all, 
and more, than the necessary funds to carry 
out this object. 

And while on this subject, and as many 
are of the belief that the fact of legally regu- 
lating houses of prostitution causes an in- 
crease of the evil, I am happy to be able to 
state that such is not the fact. There has 
been an actual decrease of the number of 
these houses and their inmates since the es- 
tablishment of this law, and the de- 
crease in disease is fully fifty per cent. If 
this be the case, I think we all have just 
cause of congratulation that the cause of 
humanity is being benefited by the social 
evil ordinance, and that, looking at past re- 
sults, it can scarcely longer be called an ex- 
periment, but a success in all that its most 
sanguine advocates claimed for it. 


This positive and official testimony to the 
value of the St. Louis plan should be care- 
fully considered by all Boards of Health, 
Municipal governments, and philanthro- 
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pists. Itis high time that they throw aside 
the false notions prevalent on the subject, 
and take an early and decided stand in 
favor of subjecting prostitutes to regular 
medical supervision and police registration. 
We want Philadelphia to follow the good 
example successfully set in St. Louis. We 
call upon medical men of the city to press 
the subject on all fit occasions. 


a> 
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On the Gonlobus Condor-ango. 


In the Journal de Pharmacie M. FRIANA 
says this plant is so called by the natives of 
the region where it grows, because, aceord- 
ing to their account, the condor when bitten 
by serpents there eats its leaves as an anti- 
dote to their poison. Condor-ango signifying 
condor-vine. 

As to the medical qualities claimed for 
this plant the author confesses that he is in 
doubt, as he does not always trust to the 
diagnoses of physicians who claim to have 
used the plant with success in cases of 
cancer. The results in Europe of the ex- 

eriments with it have been rather negative 
in cases of undoubted cancer. The plant is 
found to belong to thesub-order of gonlobeze 
of the order asclepedaceze, and by a series of 
eliminations the author places it under the 
genus gonlobus. 


The “Horse Disease.” 


This contagious epidemic, which has been 
traveling with great rapidity over the country, 
from the accounts received appears to be a 
catarrhal fever, of an epizootic nature, the 
result of some atmospheric influence, as is 
shown by its sudden appearance over a large 
extent of country, attacking all kinds of horses, 
old and young, in good condition or poor. The 
premonitory symptoms are dullness, a staring 
coat, a watery discharge from the nose speedily 
followed by a severe hacking cough ; the pulse 
is quickened and the mouth hot; the nasal 
membranes are —— and the ears and legs 
are unnaturally cold; the discharge from the nose 
increases and becomes of a greenish-yellow 
color ; the breathing is increased, and. in some 
cases is labored and severe. Although this 
disease must necessarily prove a great loss and 
annoyance to the community generally, we do 
not think it is likely to be of a fatal character 
where ordinary care and rational treatment are 
adopted. In several instances the attack has 
been severe, but generally increased by over- 
work or some other debilitating influence. 

As the disease will ran a certain course, af- 
fected animals should be carefully used, and 
allowed plenty of pure air, with a liberal diet 
of nourishing and easily digested food. The 
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stables should be well aired daily and thoroughly 
ventilated ; and it is also advisable to use 
disinfectants, as the chloride of lime or carbolic 
acid. When the throat is very sore, causing a 
difficulty in swallowing, a mild embrocation 
should be applied, and the fever allayed by 
mild febrifage medicine. 

Some newspapers have reported that this 
disease, like glanders, is communicable to the 
human race. We take it, however, that proof of 
this has not been shown, and most probably it 
is a sensational feature of the accounts. 


Ozone in the Atmosphere. 


Some researches on native ozone are given in 
the Journal de Pharmacie, by M. A. Houzeau. 
The air in the open country, taken at a distance 
of 2 metres above the ground, contains at most, 
according to this author’s investigations, 1-450- 
000 of its weight of ozone, or 1-100,000 part of 
its volume. (Density of ozone 1.658 according 
to Loret.) This amount increases the farther 
it is from the ground, though it is in all cases 
quite variable. Litmus paper half iodized in 


the atmosphere showed the following colors : 


NUMBER OF HOURS EXPOSED IN CALM AIR. 


2 6 8 10 12 24 
none violet very very pale blue blue very 
paleblue~  biue blue 

NUMBER OF HOURS EXPOSED IN AIR AGITATED. 


2 df 6 8 10 12 24 
pale very very 
violet violet pale blue blue blue blue blue 


Its origin is undoubtedly electric, and this 
the author believes is due in great measure to 
the silent discharge of electricity from the 
clouds to the earth. 


Cure for Corns. 


A correspondent of the Country Gentleman 
states that he has found the following a simple 
and effectual remedy for corns. ‘‘ Bathe the 
feet in tepid water, to soften the corns; pare 
these off very closely with a sharp knife ; then 
rub on well, green peachetree leaves ; when, 
after continuing the rubbing once or twice a 
day, the corns will disappear. 


Poisoning by Vanilla. 


Schroff says that the natives of Mexico and 
South America usea kind of oil, Acajou oil 
to make the vanilla bean flexible and soft, and 
that this oil often contains a sharp substance 
like the Cantharides. He attributes the poison- 
ous proprieties of vanilla to this latter sub- 
stance. 


Hair-dye. 


Harmless hair-dye is made in Greece from 
green walnut burs (Juglans regia), by extract- 
ing with water and evaporating until the Re- 
giavic acid is precipitated as a black powder. 
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Hyoscyamine. 

This alkaloid has the formula C,, H,; NO,. It 
is prepared by treating the henbane seed, first 
with ether to remove the fatty matter, then 
with alcohol, to which a few drops of sulphuric 
acid have been added. The alcoholic solution is 
distilled, the residue neutralized with soda, and 
the water solution precipitated with tannin, 
The precipitate is then dried, mixed with lime, 
and finally treated with strong alcohol, and 
this solution is treated with sulpburic acid, and 
then with soda, and finally ether added to dis. 
solve the liberated hyoscyamine. The base is 
decomposed by baric hydrate to hyoscinic acid 
and hyoscine, e. g. 

Os Hy, NO,=Cjs Ayo O.+-C1, H,; N 

Hyoscyamine Hyoscinic acid Hyoscine. 


On Galvanism in Apparent Death from 
Chloroform, 


In reference to the strictures on the use of 
chloroform in this journal (No. 816, Page 377) 
our attention has been called to the importance 
of employing galvanism as a means of resusci- 
tation. The rotary battery now in general use 
answers the purpose well. 

In the British Medical Journal, May 2, 
1872, Dr. Tuomas Greey, surgeon to the 
Bristol Infirmary, reports a number of cases of 
apparent death from chloroform which were 
promptly restored by the immediate use of the 
galvanic battery. This simple instrument 
should always be at hand and applied without 
any delay. It will bring about immediate 
muscular contractions and respiration. 


* Normal Ovariotomy.” 


This is the name applied by Dr. Rosert Barrer, 
of Rome, Ga., to the extirpation of the health 
ovaries in the human female. He operate 
thus on a young woman suffering from 
dysmenorrhea, and reports the details in the 
Atlanta Medical and Surgical Journal, 
Sept. 1872, (also republished in pamphlet form). 
She recovered, but whether it cured her or not, 
is not stated. Dr. Atlee reports cases where 
the menstrual molimen with sanguineous dis- 
charge and all the symptoms of regular 
menstruation occurred after both ovaries were 
entirely removed. For this and other reasons 
the operation of Dr. Battey will meet with 
considerable criticism. 


The Item “ Hight Children at a Birth.” 


In reference to this item in the Rerorrsr of 
Oct. 5th, which we quoted, with a very nat 
intimation of more than doubt, from 
Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, Mr. 
Hoxzroox, the editor of the Herald of Health, 
writes us :— 

‘‘The above is an old story, and has beet 
going the rounds of the papers for ten or twelve 
years. It is a hoax which first appeared in 
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Cleveland Herald, written by a neighbor of the 
woman, Mrs. Brodlee, and denied by her husband 
a few days after. The fact that it occasionally 
gets into the medical journals gives it new 
vitality and keeps it going.’’ 


CoRRESPONDENCE. 


“Permanent Cures.’ 
Eps. MED. AND SuRG. REPORTER: 


I have been interested in the contributions of 
Dr. Barrow, of Baltimore, to your journal. 
Dr. Barrow is evidently a physician of large 
practice and rich experience. 

If there be any part of his graphic reports 
to which I might be disposed to take exception, 
itis the jubilant tones in which he is very apt 
to refer to certain results of his as ‘ per- 
manent cures.’’ It is possible that I do not 
apprehend the sense in which Dr. Barrow uses 
the term. What are we to.understand bya 
“complete’’ and “ permanent’’ cure? Per- 
haps Dr. Barrow will enlighten us. If Dr. 
Barrow’s patients, who have such terrible 
symptoms, ‘‘pulmonary hemorrhages, with 
hacking cough, emaciation, debility,’’ etc., are 
not only cured, but stay cured, he is to be 
envied. My experience leads me to believe 
that complete and permanent cures (using the 
words in their ordinary significance) are rare. 
Some structural weakness, some organized 
tendencies to the disease, are apt to remain ; 
perhaps a vitiated condition of the blood, from 
which results that the cure® is neither so com- 
plete nor so permanent as could be desired. 
This is much more apt to be the case with 
respect to chronic diseases. Very rarely in- 
deed do we find. occasion to write over against 
the names of our chronic patients ‘‘ completely 
and permanently cured.” 

And this reminds me that one of my chronic 
dyspeptics, whose solemn countenance has for 
the past year twice a week regularly disturbed 
my after-dinner meditations, and who is some- 
times better, sometimes worse, yesterday told 
me that he was going to pay my bill when he 
was perfectly well! ‘‘Then,’’ thought I, “ My 
gameisup! If] wait till you are ‘ perfectly 
well,’ I shall wait till the crack of doom !’’ 

It is with no disposition to captious fault 
finding that I submit this brief criticism. I 
think it quite probable that Brother Barrow 
has better luck with his patients, both acute 
and chronic, than I have had. 

I close with the following memorandum from 
personal experience. In one respect J ama 
chronic invalid! That is, I have a catarrhal 
infirmity for which I have long sought a per- 
Manent cure. Seneca, and all other remedies 
have failed tocure. I am at times relieved, but 
do not remain cured. There is probably a 
hyper-sensitiveness of the ‘Schneiderian mem- 
tane which will always require humoring. I 
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am satisfied that no hygienic or medicinal treat- 
ment will ever effect a permanent cure. 

There are multitudes like me, with their little 
infirmities (‘thorns in the flesh’), to whom a 
“ permanent cure’”’ would be an elysium which 
they certainly do not expect in this life. 

E. P. Hurp, M.D. 


A Rare Case, Hysteria in a Male. 
Eps. MED. AND SURG. REPORTER :— 

September 27, 1872, I was summoned, in 
haste, to visit F. O., aged 20, who was reported 
in imminent danger of death. I found him ina 
state of active delirium, tossing wildly about, 
and exhibiting a prodigious amount of strength, 
requiring the combined efforts of three men to 
restrain him; face congested and pulse fre- 
quent. I learned that he had complained of 
cephalalgia during the afternoon, but retired 
at the usual hour. His room-mate followed 
shortly after, and on getting in bed, his atten- 
tion was attracted by the young man’s pecu- 
liar respiration. He was on the point of making 
some inquiry as to his health, when the patient, 
with a shriek, leaped out of bed, carrying bed 
clothes and bed-fellow with him. Then began 
a series of convulsive seizures, alternating with 
violent mania; patient gasping for breath ; 
clutching his throat as if to remove some ob- 
struction; screaming, grasping his hair, and 
in fine, presenting as complete an attack of 
hysteria as I ever witnessed. 

He had a well-marked convulsion soon after 
my arrival; injected gtt x sol. magend. in the 
forearm; effect apparent in five minutes; no 
subsequent convulsion. Mania gradually sub- 
sided, and, at the expiration of half an hour 
patient was quiet, save occasional shouting 
and starting up in bed. Repeated injection, 
gtt x, and in fifteen minutes patient was sleep- 
ing soundly. Slept for three hours, and, on 
awaking, passed a large quantity of urine. 
Fell asleep again, and after four hours, awoke 
perfectly rational. Next day some complaint 
of pain in the head, which was speedily re- 
lieved by @ sinapism to the nucha. Second 
day after, patient was about, and his case dis- 
missed. 

The foregoing history is interesting, from the 
rarity of hysterical manifestations in the male, 
and the markedly controlling effect of the mor- 
phia hypodermically administered. 

J. B. Mattison, M. D. 

Chester, N. J., Oct. 18, 1872. 


News AND MIscCELLANY. 


Promotion. 
Dr. David P. Smith, of Springfield, has been 
appointed surgeon in the regular army, with 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel. 


Dr. Henry H. Smira has removed his office 
from 1112 Walnut street to 1800 Spruce street. 
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Oral Instruction for the Deaf and Dumb. 


The system of instructing deaf mutes by lip 
reading and articulate speech has been adopted 
in England with gratifying success. To a 
limited extent it has also been introduced into 
this country, and we are pleased to announce 
to our readers that we shall shortly lay before 
them an exhaustive article upon it, with illus- 
trations, from the pen of Dr. L. Turnsu tt, of 
this city. 


The Small-pox. 


The small-pox is increasing in Washington, 
the new cases during four days recently having 
been fifteen, and the deaths seven. From the 
1st of January to the 2d inst. 456 cates were 
reported, and since the lst of June 257 cases 
and 60 deaths. Of these 60 deaths 38 were of 
persons who had never been vaccinated, and 12 
of persons who had been “ unsuccessfully ”’ 
vaccinated. 

Last week, in this city, there were two deaths, 
and in Boston seventeen from this disease. 


Appointment. 


Dr. A. B. Arnold has been appointed to the 
chair of Materia Medica and Therapeutics ip 
the Washington University, of Baltimore. 
This is an excellent appointment, as Prof. 
Arnold has for years been a close student, and 
a hard thinker, and, having a very extensive 
practice, can speak with authority on many of 
the vexed questions of medicine. 


Religion in Hospitals. 


The Lady Managers of the Brooklyn Homeo- 
pathic Lying-in Hospital have discharged Dr. 
Monmonierre, the resident physician of the 
institution, because he is a Roman Catholic. 
Six of the eight physicians attached to the 
hospital have resigned in consequence, and 
Henry Ward Beecher has “uttered an indig- 
nant protest.” 


Tue Passaic County Medical Society has 
admitted a female to its membership, thus de- 
claring itself in favor of woman’s rights. 


<a> 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Dr. Napheys’ Surgical Therapeutics. 

Dr. J. M., of New York.—Dr. Napheys is occupied 
in preparing his promised work on Surgical 
Therapeutics, and we hope to announce it as 
ready next spring. 


Dr. T. J. Corson, Trenton, N. J., will sell a set of 
the New Jersey Medical Reporter, from 1847 to Sep- 
tember, 1858 inclusive, complete (quarterly and 
monthly), neatly bound in eleven volumes, That 
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journal was the predecessor of the MEDICAL ayp 
SURGICAL REPORTER, and was for eight years man- 
aged by Dr. BuTLER. 
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MARRIAGES. 


— 


FRITZINGER—SPinngy.—On the morning of the 
16th inst., at the residence of A. P. Spinney, Esq,, ' 
Ashland, Pa., by Rev. J. E. Meredith, of Philadei 

hia, Richard J. Fritzinger, M. D., eldest son of 

ev. Jared Fritzinger, of Bath, Pa., to Miss Maze 
M. Spinney, of Ashland. 


AYER—WENTWoORTH.—In Bucksport, Maine, Aug, 
30, by Rev. G. N. Eldridge, Dr. Sewall P. Ayer, of 
Saco, Me., and Miss Hattie T. Wentworth, of 
Bucksport, 


BrigHAM—ATHERTON.—In Waterbury, Vt. Oct. 
2d, by Rev. J. E. Wright, of Montpelier, Dr. Ho- 
mer C. Brigham, of Northfield, and Miss Nell 
Atherton. 


DE Munp—W OoRTENDYKE.—Oct. 9, 1872, at the resi- 
dence of the bride’s parents, Wortendyke, N. J., 
- Rev. Isaac T. Pe Mund, John T. De Mund, M.D., 
of Ridgewood, N.J., and Christina L., eldest 
daughter of C. A. Wortendyke, Ksq. 


Dix—WE tcoH.—In this city, Oct. 16, at the resi. 
dence of the bride’s parents, by the Rev. Wilbur 
F. Paddock, D. D., John G. Dix and Sallie E,, 
daughter of Dr. James Welch. 


Dunying—BALDERSTON.—On the 8th inst., at the 
Green street M. E. Church in this city, by Dr. C. 
Cook, Minister, assisted by Mr. Langley, Pastor, 
Thomas S. Dunning, M.D., of Middletown, Del., 
aon Lydia, daughter of 8S. F. Balderston, of this 
city. 

HanpDERSON—Root.—Oct. 16, 1872, at St. Luke’s 
Church, Hudson street, by Rev. Isaac H. Tuttle, 
D.D., assisted by Rev. Alexander Capron, Henry 
E. Handerson, M. D., and Juliet A., daughter of 
Milo B, Root, all of New York. 


Hanty—Way.—In this city, Oct. 10, by the Rev. 
Thomas A. Jaggar, M. Abbott Hanly, M. D., and 
Amanda A., daughter of J. Tunis Way. 


Mossuan—Hrtanfs.—On the 5th of September, 
at Greenville, Pa., by Rev. J. E. Wright, Dr. B. E. 
maa and Miss Emma Hilands, all of Green- 
ville. 


ScHULTZ—MAGILL.—At Danville, Pa., on Septem- 
ber 27th, by the Rev. W. C. Cattell, D. D., President 
of Lafayette College, Easton, assisted by the Rev. 
A. Jack, Dr. 8. 8. Schultz and Miss Hannah L, 
ag daughter of Dr. W. H, Magill, all of Dan- 
ville, Pa. 


SHELDON—BELL.—In Tarrytown, N. Y., on the 2d 
of August last, by the Rev. J.J. Smith, of Tarry- 
town, D..L. D. Sheldon, M. D., and Miss Elizabeth 
M. Bell, both of New York, 


TEWKSBURY—OARR.—In Goffstown, N. H., Oct. 
8th, by Rev. 8. L, Geroull, Henry Ww. Tewksbury, 
of Manchester, N. H., and Miss Carrie R., daughter 
of A, F, Carr, M. D., of Goffstown, 


WortTHINGTON—CARPENTER.—In Cincinnati, on 
the 10th inst., by the Rev. Thomas 8, Yocom, Mr. 
William Worthington and Miss Susan E. Carpen- 
ter, daughter of Dr. I. B. Carpenter. 


DEATHS 


CxILDs.—Dr. Thomas Childs, a well-known pby- 
sician of Bath, Me., died on the 2d inst., from the 
effects of injuries received by being thrown from 
a carriage recently. 


Hatt.—In Cumberland Centre, Me., July 26th, of 
typhoid fever, Dr. F. 8. Hall. 
D —samppe spices. 16th, James H. Irvin, M. D., of this 
y- 
SmitTH.—Oct. llth, at his father’s residence, Or 
ange, N. J., Dr. J. Pascal Smith, late of Chicago. 





